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COPTIC    TAPESTRIES 

A  small  but  extremely  good  collection  of  Coptic  textiles  forms  a  valuable 
part  of  the  Museum's  collection.  The  specimens  come  for  the  larger  part  from 
the  Christian  cemetery  of  Akhmim,  upper  Egypt,  the  ancient  Panopolis  of  the 
Greeks,  where  in  1884  many  burials  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  times  were 
opened,  yielding  an  enormous  number  of  garment  and  tapestry  fragments 
and  even  entire  garments.  All  range  from  the  first  or  second  to  the  eighth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie  some  years  ago  read 
a  paper  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  on  "Greco  Roman 
Textiles,"  (1)  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  enormous  importance  of  these 
garments  in  their  bearing  upon  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  vestments.  At  first 
they  were  rather  neglected  by  scholars,  being  regarded  by  them  as  representing 
merely  a  provincial  industrial  art.  But  Mr.  Lowrie  was  among  the  first  to 
realize  "that  they  represent  the  cosmopolitan  art  and  costume  of  the  Roman 
Empire  during  this  whole  period.  They  have,  therefore,  the  very  greatest 
interest,  whether  for  the  technical  study  of  the  textile  art  among  the  Romans 
(materials  of  linen,  cotton,  wool  and  silk  being  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  variety  or  for  the  study  of  dress,  both  classical  and  Byzantine,  and 
incidentally  for  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  vestments),  or  finally,  for  the  study 
of  decorative  art  as  exhibited  in  the  tapestries  and  silk  embroideries  which 
decorate  most  of  the  garments." 

It  has  been  shown  that  designs  on  these  textiles  constitute  the  patterns 
seen  on  the  conventional  low-reliefs  which  were  common  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eleventh  centuries,  and  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  were 
almost  the  only  exponents  of  the  sculptor's  art.  A  volume  would  not  exhaust 
the  suggestive  questions  brought  up  by  these  textiles.  Their  range  covers 
approximately  eight  centuries — that  is,  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  of  our 
era.  Although  the  Christian  Copts  eventually  ceased  to  mummify  their  dead, 
having  now  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  they 
continued  to  dress  them  in  garments  often  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
embroidery  or  tapestries  with  which  they  are  trimmed ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
those    in    the    Museum    reproduced   here,    which    are    the    gift   of    Mrs.    John 

(DA  short  abstract  of  this  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  VII.  76,  January-March,  1903. 
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Harrison.  It  would  seem  that  natron  was  sprinkled  over  the  bodies  in  many 
cases,  for  some  of  the  garments  are  covered  with  natron  crystals.  The  dead 
appear  to  have  been  dressed  in  their  best.  The  head  was  provided  with  a  cap 
or  band,  and  was  at  times  resting  on  a  pillow.     The  body  wore  a  tunic ;    on 


COPTIC    TAPESTRIES 

Vth  to  Xth  Century,   A.   D. 


the  feet  were  sandals  or  shoes.  The  head,  breast,  arms  and  fingers  were  laden 
with  ornaments.  Rank  was  indicated  by  inscribed  wooden  tesserae  or  tags, 
the  man's  tools,  often  buried  with  him,  also  indicating  his  profession.  The 
body  was  entirely  covered  with  linen  and  laid  on  a  board  and  thus  deposited  in 
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the  earth  about  five  feet  deep.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  mound  indicating 
the  grave. 

The  span  of  time  covered  by  the  use  of  these  textiles  is  variously  estimated. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie.  above  quoted,  gives  from  the  second  to  the  eighth 
centuries  as  the  period  covered  by  them.  According  to  Forrer/2)  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Cemetery  of  Akhmim  may  de  dated  the  second  century.  A.  D.,  and 
the  date  for  the  decay  of  the  best  art  is  sought  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  during 
the  eighth  century.  Gerspach,  the  Director  of  the  National  Manufactory  at 
Gobelins, (3)  says  of  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  Gobelins  Museum,  the  threads  and 
the  woof  of  which  are  of  pure  silk,  that  it  must  belong  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  eighth  century,  as  silk  does  not  appear  in  Egypt  prior  to  that  time.  It 
may.  then,  be  regarded  as  fairly  agreed  upon  that  the  tapestries  found  at 
Akhmim,  Upper  Egypt,  cover  a  period  of  some  eight  centuries  or  more,  from 
the  second  to  the  tenth.     Gerspach  says  : 

"It  is  most  probable  that  the  Copts  continued  during  some  centuries  to 
produce  a  manufacture  in  which  they  excelled.  They  doubtless  worked  at  those 
thousands  of  pieces  representing  the  great  men  of  Islam,  reproducing  towns, 
landscapes,  animals,  in  the  possession  of  the  Khalif  Mostansser-Billah  which 
were  burned  in  Cairo  in  1062  with  the  immense  treasures  accumulated  in  the 
repository  of  the  Standards."  Of  the  character,  style,  design  and  antiquity  of 
Coptic  textiles,  this  learned  authority  says  : 

"The  style  is  more  or  less  pure,  but  constantly  evinces  a  great  liberty  of 
composition  and  of  make.  It  is  exempt  from  minutiae  and  subtleties,  even  when 
the  artist's  intention  is  not  clear.  When  he  does  not  cling  to  Roman  decoration 
or  to  Oriental  art,  he  is  original.  The  work  has  a  character  of  its  own,  a 
peculiar  savor,  whether  the  specimen  is  as  fine  as  our  laces  or  thick  and  coarse 
like  the  textiles  of  the  inferior  races.  It,  therefore,  constitutes  in  a  popular 
and  intimate  expression  a  special  style  that  will  perhaps  soon  be  known  as 
'the  Coptic  style.'  Indeed  at  the  first  glance  one  recognizes  antiquity  in  the 
most  simple  pieces,  which  also  are  the  most  ancient.  As  a  rule,  those  are  of 
purple  or  brown  color  with  light  threads  of  ecru  flax.  The  design  is  summary, 
clear,  sober,  well  combined,  harmonious,  of  great  plastic  frankness,  in  the  style 
that  eventually  heraldic  art  will  adopt.  Naturally  it  is  more  feeble  in  the 
execution  of  the  human  figure  than  in  the  drawing  of  ornament,  for  the  work- 
man with  his  shuttle  could  not  as  easily  trace  his  lines  as  could  the  ceramist 
with  his  brush.  We  must  excuse  the  Coptic  artisans,  their  successors  in  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  having,  like  them,  committed  the  same  faults  of 
drawing." 

An  entire  garment  of  linen,  decorated  with  purple  inlays  outlined  with  light 
threads  of  ecru  flax,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

The  polychrome  tapestries,  such  as  three  of  those  here  illustrated,  are 
usually  later  than  the  first  described  series,  of  which  the  Museum  also  possesses 
good  examples,  and  do  not  appear  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  But  it  is 
important  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  certain  primitive  models  were  not 
dropped  and  that  they  are  found  in  the  modern  textiles  of  the  lower  Danube 

(2)  Die  Graber  und  Textilfunde  vora  Akhmim  Panopolis,  Strasburg,   1890. 

(3)  Les  Tapisseries  Coptes.  p.  2,  Paris,  1890. 
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region  and  of  the  East.  Up  till  the  fifth  century,  according  to  Gerspach,  the 
design  is  still  clear  and  legible.  After  this,  an  inferior  series  comes  in.  The 
lines  are  complicated  and  the  forms  become  thick,  and  while  the  decoration 
still  follows  the  old  spirit,  the  figures  are  feeble.  With  the  following  centuries 
we  fall  into  a  relative  decadence,  although  less  profound  than  is  that  of  mosaic 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  human  shape  is  twisted,  shortened,  the  heads  are 
animal-like  ;  the  animals  are  deformed  and  fantastic,  provided  with  all  kinds 
of  tentacles.  They  are  transformed  into  ornament.  Flowers  even  are  no  longer 
purely  ornamental  or  conventional — certain  motives  are  incomprehensible.  But 
the  ornament,  which  survives  better,  presents  always  interesting  combina- 
tions ;  and  even  amid  their  faults,  the  Copts  continue  to  prove  themselves 
decorators. 

While  silk,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  not  known  to  Egypt  in  early 
times,  and,  according  to  Gerspach,  dates  there  only  from  about  the  eighth 
century  A.  D.,  it  was  quite  common  in  Greece  and  Rome  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  In  the  early  centuries  rich  persons  were  wrapped 
in  royal  cloth  made  wholly  of  silk.  When  Pisentius,  Bishop  of  Coptos,  and  his 
disciple,  John,  took  up  their  abode  in  a  tomb  in  the  mountain  of  "Tchemi," 
that  is,  the  Acropolis  of  Thebes,  they  found  it  filled  with  a  number  of  mummies, 
the  names  of  which  were  written  on  a  parchment-roll  which  lay  close  by  them. 
The  monks  took  the  mummies  and  piled  them  up  ;  the  outer  coffins  were  verv 
large  and  the  coffins  much  decorated.  The  first  mummy  near  the  door  was  of 
great  size,  and  his  fingers  and  toes  were  bandaged  separately.  The  cloths  in 
which  the  man  was  wrapped  were  entirely  of  silk.(4)  The  monk  who  wrote 
the  account  described  what  he  saw.  The  huge  outer  coffins  denote  a  late 
period.  The  toes  and  fingers  thus  bandaged  separately  are  a  late  Roman 
custom. 

Although  as  early  as  1646  Greaves,  in  his  "Pyramidographica,"  had 
declared  that  mummy  bandages,  or  as  he  called  them  "ribbands,"  were  of  linen, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  and  no  little  discussion  has  existed  on  the 
subject  until  Mr.  Thomson,  after  some  years  of  study  in  the  course  of  which 
he  employed  Mr.  Bauer,  of  Kew,  to  make  microscopic  examination  of  some 
four  hundred  specimens,  finally  in  1834  settled  the  question  by  publishing  his 
results  in  "The  Philosophical  Magazine." (5)  It  was  shown  that,  as  stated  by 
the  Father  of  History  (Herodotus,  Book  II.),  mummy  bandages  are  invariably 
of  flax.(6)  The  Egyptian  word  for  byssus  was  "Shens" ;  common  words  for 
linen  were  "mak,  mennui,  nu."(7)  The  material  was  an  important  manufacture 
in  Egypt  and  an  article  of  export.  Wonderfully  fine  specimens  of  textiles  have 
been  found.  At  Thebes  was  found,  it  is  said,  a  piece  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  threads   in  the  warp   and   seventy-one   in   the   woof,   and    Wilkinson 

WAmelineau  "Etudes  sur  le  Christianisme  en  Egypte,"  p.  143. 

(•5)  Hid  Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  29,  November,  1834.  An  account  will  be  found  in  Budge's 
"Mummy.''  p.    190,  University  Press,   Cambridge,   1893. 

(6)  "Fine  cloth,  however,  was  sometimes  made  of  cotton.  The  alternate  fibre  of 
cotton  under  the  microscope  is  a  .transparent  tube  without  joints,  flattened  so  that  its 
inner  surfaces  are  in  contact  along  its  axis.  That  of  flax  is  a  transparent  tube  joined 
like  a  cane,  and  not  flattened  nor  spirally  twisted." 

(7)  Budge,  loc.  cit. 
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(Ancient  Egyptians,  III.,  165),  mentions  a  specimen  which  had  five  hundred 
and  forty  threads  in  the  warp  and  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the  woof.(8) 

The  entire  subject  was  carefully  gone  over  and  studied  toward  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  Yates  in  "Textrinnm  Antiquorum"(0)  and  a  resume  of 
the  conclusions  then  reached  is  given  in  Budge's  "Mummy."  "Apu" — i.  e., 
Akhmim — was  the  centre  of  the  linen  industry ,  but  it  is  likely  that  other  cities 
also  possessed  large  linen  factories. 

There  was  a  fashion  in  mummy  wrapping,  as  in  other  things,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  strips  varied  according  to  period  and  taste.  In  early  times 
after  linen  was  used,  the  dead  were  enshrouded  in  sheets,  then  with  the  new- 
Empire  came  the  fashion  of  bandages,  and  as  earl}'  as  the  reign  of  King 
Amenhotep  III.  texts  were  inscribed  on  the  linen  either  in  hieroglyphics  or 
hieratic  (cursive)  characters,  often  adorned  with  vignettes  from  the  Book  of 
the  Dead.  After  the  XXVI  Dynasty,  that  is,  B.  C.  670,  only  hieratic  texts 
appear,  with  a  vignette  at  the  top  of  each  column,  and  the  bandages  are  often 
very  coarse  in  texture.  In  Greek  times,  after  B.  C.  323,  the  outer  bandages  are 
decorated  with  gods,  etc.,  in  gaudy  colors.  Hundreds  of  yards  of  bandages 
were  sometimes  used.  Some  are  ended  with  a  fringe,  and  some  have  selvedges. 
Their  length  varies  from  three  feet  to  thirteen  feet,  and  their  width  from  two 
to  four  and  a  half. 

The  linen  industry  continued  to  be  prosperously  carried  on  in  Egypt  until 
the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  but  by  this  time  the  elaborate  embroideries  and 
tapestry  borders  which  interest  us  at  present  had  been  evolved,  had  reached 
their  highest  artistic  level  and  entered  upon  their  decadent  stage.        S.  Y.  S. 

A* 
OLD    DOOR-KNOCKERS 

The  literature  of  door-knockers  is  exceedingly  meager  and  the  standard 
encyclopedias  are  singularly  silent  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  knockers  used  in  this  country  were  produced  in  England, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  so  different  in  character  from  those  found  on 
English  houses  that  it  is  now  thought  that  many  of  these  distinctive  patterns 
were  made  in  the  United  States.  In  several  places  in  Connecticut  and  other 
parts  of  Xew  England,  brass  casting  was  carried  on  previous  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  YVe  know  that  brass  candlesticks,  andirons  and 
other  small  objects  were  cast  in  this  country  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  door-knockers  also,  which  at  one  time  were  in  great  demand  in  all  sections 
of  the  Eastern  States,  were  manufactured  at  the  same  establishments. 

The  door-knockers  found  on  old  American  houses  are  usually  simpler 
in  form  and  decoration  than  those   used  in  European   countries,   which  latter 

(8)  Cf.  Letters  of  de  Fleury  to  Deveria  "Les  Etoffes  Egyptiennes,"  Rev.  Arch. 
XXI.,  pp.  271-221-1870. 

(°)  London,  1843.  In  this  (p.  250)  he  had  a  map  showing  the  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  which  sheep's  wool,  goat's  hair,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  beaver's  wool, 
camel's  wool,  camel's  hair  and  linen  are  found,  and  in  this  table  the  only  district 
where  linen  was  made  in  antiquity  besides  Egypt  were  "Colchis.  Cinyps,  and  a 
district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine." 
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OLD    BRASS    DOOR-KNOCKERS 
Probably   America  n 
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are  more  ornate  and  elaborate  in  design,  being  modeled  in  the  forms  of 
animals'  heads,  cupids,  figures  and  wreaths  of  flowers.  In  some  countries, 
as  in   Germany  and    Italy,  these  dour   furnishings  art'  large  and  massive  and, 

as    a    rule,    are    made    entirely    of    iron,    bu1 

occasionally  of  bronze. 

Colonial     doorknockers     may    be    divided 

into  1  WO  classes  : 

1.  Those  combined  with  name  plates. 

2.  Those  without  name  plates. 
They  are  made  of  iron,  of  brass,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  When  it  is  desired  to 
engrave  a  name  on  an  iron  knocker,  a  brass 
plate  is  inserted  for  the  purpose,  since  the 
latter  metal  is  more  suitable,  on  account  of  its 
comparative  softness,  for  engraving  than  iron. 
The  combination  of  the  yellow  metal  with  the 
black  often  produces  a  pleasing  and  orna- 
mental effect.  While  the  majority  of  door- 
knockers used  in  this  country  belong  to  the 
first  named  variety,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
those  preserved  in  collections  bear  (he  names 
of  the  owners. 

Among  the  earliest  forms  of  American 
knockers  art-  severel\'  plain,  horizontally  rec- 
tangular plates  of  iron,  with  swinging  semi- 
circular drops.  Some  of  them  have  name 
plates  of  brass  inserted  in  the  centres.  Other 
Colonial  brass  knockers  frequently  met  with, 
m|'  die  first  class,  are  cast  in  the  forms  of  urns, 


OLD    FLORENTINE 
Bronze    Door-K  nocker 


eagles,  shields,  and  various  conven- 
tional and  nondescript  patterns,  more 
or  less  graceful  in  outline. 

To  the  second  class  belong  those 
which  are  modeled  in  the  forms  of 
heads  of  men,  women,  lions  and  other 
animals,  which  are  frequently  pro- 
vided with  separate  bosses,  against 
which  the  drops  are  made  to  strike. 
Others  are  in  tin.-  form  of  pendant 
hammers,  pivoted  at  the  upper  ends. 

There  are  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  numerous  door-knockers 
which  were  produced  in  Europe. 
Among  these  are  several  ornate  de- 
signs of  Italian  workmanship.  A  pair 
of  massive  bronze  knockers  modeled 
with   the   arms   of  the   Medici   family. 


OLD     ITALIAN 
Sronze  Door-K  riockf 
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OLDITAUAN 
ronze  Door- K  nockers 


OLD    SWEDISH 
Wrought  Iron  Door-Knockers 
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supported  by  two  graceful  cupids  and  swinging  from  grotesque  heads,  illus- 
trate an  old  pattern  .which  has  been  extensively  reproduced  in  recent  years. 
Two  old  Swedish  wrought  iron  knockers,  of  "Jews'-harp"  form,  are  good 
examples  of  artistic  modeling.  Two  of  the  best  designs  in  the  collection  are 
in  the  forms  of  demi-female  figures,  while  a  third  represents  two  dolphins, 
supporting  a  lion's  head,  all  three  being  of  bronze,  of  Italian  origin,  and  dating 
probably  from  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  the  demand  for  antique  door-knockers  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
many  modern  reproductions  and  imitations  have  been  placed  upon  the  market. 
Some  of  these  are  sold  without  intent  to  deceive,  either  as  copies  of  old  forms 
or  original  patterns,  designed  to  fill  the  needs  of  modern  housebuilders.  But 
there  are  others  which  have  been  cast  from  rare  old  European  models  which 
are  purposely  intended  to  deceive  the  unwary.  Of  this  nature  is  a  ten-inch 
bronze  knocker,  elaborately  modeled  at  the  top  with  draped  urn  and  scroll  work, 
beneath  which  is  an  oval  name  plate  with  a  swinging  drop,  representing  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  which  has  been  carefully  dented  and  polished  to  simulate  age,  and 
chemically  treated  to  imitate  verdigris  and  iron  rust.  This  pattern  is  now 
being  manufactured  in  large  numbers  in  a  New  England  town,  and  examples 
will  be  found  in  curiosity  shops  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  posing  as 
genuine  antiques.  Although  hundreds  have  been  placed  upon  the  market,  there 
is  perhaps  but  a  single  example  in  this  country  which  is  genuine,  and  that  is 
the  one  which  served  as  the  model  for  these  numerous  reproductions.  This 
design  did  not  originate  in  the  United  States,  although  it  has  been  recently 
described  and  figured  in  several  magazine  articles  as  an  American  device.  It 
is  of  European  origin  and  probably  came  from  France.  The  price  of  these 
modern  copies  varies  from  three  to  fifteen  dollars,  according  to  the  number  of 
dealers  through  whose  hands  they  have  passed.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  every 
one  of  these  that  is  offered  for  sale  in  American  shops  is  a  worthless  counterfeit. 

One  of  the  legitimate  provinces  of  art  museums,  in  this  age  of  sham  and 
imitation,  is  the  protection  of  the  people  against  imposition,  by  educating  them 
to  distinguish  between  genuine  old  productions  and  the  valueless  modern 
counterfeits  which  are  found  everywhere.  E.  A.  B. 

CARVED    WARDROBE 

Among  the  recent  accessions  to  the  Museum  is  an  interesting  old  wardrobe, 
or  press,  which  bears  the  date  1737.  The  decoration  is  carved  in  low  relief 
and  consists  of  vine-work,  with  heart  (enclosing  the  date),  tulip,  dahlia,  and 
other  conventional  floral  motives.  The  character  of  the  workmanship,  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  employment  of  motives  and  devices  which 
occur  abundantly  on  the  slip-decorated  pottery  and  iron-work  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans, would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  piece  was  made  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania-Germans  decorated  much  of  their  home- 
made furniture,  particularly  their  wedding  chests,  with  paintings  in  gaudy 
colors,  using  principally  soft  woods  and  plain  surfaces.  This  exceptional  piece 
is  of  particular  interest  as  suggesting  the  combined  influence  of  the  Flemish 
and  English   cabinet  makers.     At  first  glance  the   work   recalls   the   intaglio- 
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carved  decoration  of  the  English  oak  period,  bul  in  reality  it  is  totally  different, 
as  it  stands  out  entirely  in  low  relief,  without  any  carving  below  the  surface. 
While  the  front  paneling  is  made  of  chestnut  wood,  the  shelves  inside  are  of 
the  hardest  oak,  all  apparently  being  of  the  same  age,  the  soft  wood  having 
been  selected  because  it  could  be  more  easily  carved,  while  the  hard  wood  was 
sawed  into  hoards  for  shelving. 


Probably    Pennsylvania-German 


The  carved  decoration,  while  rather  clumsily  executed,  possesses  a  charm 
not  to  be  found  in  the  more  conventional  work  of  the  European  cabinet 
makers  of  the  same  peril  id.  The  hinges  and  key-hole  escutcheons,  of  hand- 
wrought  iron,  are  of  the  same  age.  It  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  John 
T.   Morris. 
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II 


EARLY   FRENCH    ENAMELS 

Among  the  earlier  painted  enamels,  in  the  Limoges  style,  are  some  which 
bear  the  signature  of  Monvaerni,  a  painter  about  whom  nothing  seems  to  be 
known.  I  lis  work,  however,  is  characteristic,  and  once  seen  can  readily  be 
recognized.  The  late  Mr.  William  M.  Lallan,  of  New  York,  an  authority  on 
enamels,  when  visiting  this  Museum  in  July  last,  recognized  in  the  Bloomfield 
Moore  collection  a  pair  of  panels  labeled  "(  )ld  French,"  which  he  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  this  artist,  which  dates  back  probably  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  subjects  being  "The  Entombment"  and  "The 
Ascension."     The  former  is  here  illustrated. 


L  IMOGES   ENAMELS 
Mvibuted  to  Monvaerni 

Late  Fifteenth    Century 

The  colors  of  the  enamels,  which  are  dull  and  subdued  in  tone,  include  an 
opaque,  medium  blue,  transparent  golden  browns,  clarets  and  greens.  The 
flesh  of  all  the  figures  is  painted  in  white,  and  the  effect  of  gold  in  the  aureole 
surrounding  the  risen  Saviour's  head  is  produced  by  the  bright  copper  showing 
through  a  colorless  enamel. 
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A    RARE    PERSIAN    PLAQUE 

The  Museum  has  acquired  a  large  Persian  plaque  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  covered  with  the  rare  and  highly  prized  celadon,  or  martabani  glaze, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  example  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

The  word  "Celadon"  has  come  to  be  extensively  used  to  indicate  a  sage- 
green  or  sea-green  color,  which  is  found  on  stoneware  and  porcelain  produced 
in  China,  and  potter)-  made  in  other  eastern  countries.  It  was  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  character  in  a  pastoral  romance,  entitled  "L'Astree,"  written  by 


LARGE    POTTERY    PLAQUE 
Martabani   Glaze  With   White   Pate-sur-Pate  Traceries 
White   Star   With    Blue    Design 
Persian,    Seventeenth    Century 
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Honore  d'Urfe  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Celadon,  a  shepherd,  was 
represented  on  the  stage  in  a  grayish-green  costume,  of  the  same  tone  as  the 
ancient  green-glazed  wares  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  Chinese  name  for  this  peculiar  green  glaze  is  ch'ing  t'zu,  while  the 
Japanese  call  it  sciji.  The  Arabs  and  Persians  have  given  it  the  name 
"Martabani,"  for  the  reason  that  the  ware  of  this  character  was  originally 
supposed  to  have  been  made  at  Martaban,  in  ancient  Siam. 

Celadon  stoneware  was  produced  extensively  at  several  places  in  China 
during  the  Sung  (960-1279)  and  subsequent  dynasties — at  K'ai-feng-fu,  in 
Honan ;  at  Lung-ch'uan-hsien  ;  at  Ch'u-chou-fu,  in  the  province  of  Chekiang ; 
at  Liu-t'ien ;  also  in  Corea  and  Siam,  and  more  recently  in  Canton  and 
Ching-te-chen,  China,  and  in  Japan. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  this  so-called  "green 
porcelain,''  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  found  its  way  into  every  corner  of  the 
Old  World.  Learned  writers  have  produced  exhaustive  treatises  to  prove  that 
it  was  of  Arab  manufacture,  or  that  it  was  produced  at  Martaban,  or  other 
places.  It  apparently  never  occured  to  these  theorists  that  they  could  learn 
the  truth  by  approaching  the  subject  in  a  more  direct  way,  by  studying  the 
composition  of  the  wares  themselves.  Such  an  investigation  would  have  con- 
vinced them  that  the  heavier  and  harder  pieces  of  vitrified  stoneware  could 
only  have  been  made  by  the  Chinese  potters,  and  that  the  soft,  porous  pottery, 
covered  with  a  seemingly  similar  glaze,  originated  in  Persia.  Further  investi- 
gation would  have  revealed  the  fact  that  the  glazes  of  these  two  varieties  are 
of  a  totally  different  nature,  that  of  the  Chinese  ware  being  of  a  porcelanous 
character,  while  the  coating  of  the  Iranian  product  is  a  true  silicous  glass, 
almost  identical,  except  in  the  coloring,  with  the  cupreous  glazes  of  the 
Egyptian  Ushabti,  or  sepulchral  figures. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  belief  became  current  in 
India  that  dishes  of  this  green-glazed  ware  would  fly  into  pieces  when  touched 
by  poisonous  liquid;  in  Persia,  at  a  later  date,  popular  superstition  invested  it 
with  a  mystic  quality  whereby  it  would  change  color  at  the  contact  of  poisoned 
food.  In  India  and  Borneo  the  same  ware,  under  the  name  of  Gudji  Blanga, 
was  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and  the  puissant  property  of  warding 
off  evil  spirits. 

So-called  celadon  glaze,  while  applied  by  the  Chinese  potters  indiscrimi- 
nately to  stoneware,  pottery,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  true  porcelain,  is  most 
pleasing  when  used  as  a  glaze  for  the  softer  bodied  wares.  White  porcelain 
shows  through  the  tinted  glaze  and  gives  it  a  paler  and  harder  appearance, 
but  when  used  on  pottery  the  full  rich  quality  and  color  tone  of  the  glaze  appear 
to  the  best  advantage. 

While  it  has  been  stated  that  large  quantities  of  "Martabani,"  or  green- 
glazed  pottery,  were  produced  in  former  centuries  in  Persia,  examples  of 
Iranian  ware  of  this  variety  are  now  exceedingly  rare.  The  peculiar  tint  is 
particularly  adapted  to  glass  glaze,  which  was  used  by  the  Persians  to  coat 
their  soft,  buff-colored  earthenware. 

The  plaque  recently  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum  collection  measures 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.     In  the  centre  is  a  reserved  white  eight-pointed 
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star  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Persian  tile,  hearing  a  blue  design  representing 
a  conventional  dragon.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  deep 
celadon  glaze  on  which  are  white  pate-sur-pate  paintings  of  conventionalized 
carnations  and  leafage.  The  marly,  or  rise,  of  the  dish  is  corrugated  or  ribbed. 
The  combination  of  these  three  styles  of  decoration  in  one  piece — Martabani 
glaze,  overdecoration  of  pate-sur-pate,  or  white  slip  traceries,  and  underglaze 
blue  painting  on  white  ground — is  one  of  the  rarest  to  be  found  on  old 
Persian  pottery.  E.  A.  B. 

& 

NOTES 

Relabeling — The  printing  of  the  new  labels  for  the  collections  of  Chinese 
porcelains  has  been  completed. 

Exchanges — Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  the  exchange  of 
publications  with  all  of  the  prominent  museums  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
and  the  Museum  library  will  receive  copies  of  everything  published  by  these 
institutions  hereafter.     Already  a  large  amount  of  literature  has  been  received. 

New  Publications — A  revised  edition  of  the  Museum  Guide  has  been 
prepared  and  is  now  in  press.  This  new  handbook  has  been  made  necessary 
by  the  extensive  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
collections  during  the  past  year. 

A  new  series  of  Souvenir  Post  Cards  is  also  in  course  of  preparation  and 
will  soon  be  issued. 

New  Cases — The  Museum  carpenter  has  finished  two  additional  exhibi- 
tion cases  of  large  size,  in  which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  lacquers  have  been 
installed. 

New  Members — Since  the  appearance  of  the  October  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  new  members  have  been  elected,  as  follows  : 

Life  Members 
Mrs.  John  Josepfi  Alter  R.  Winder  Johnson 

Samuel  P.  Avery  James  J.  Ryan 

B.  Frank  Clapp 

Annual  Members 

Herbert  L.  Clark  Mrs.  Westray  Ladd 

Mrs.  Edward  Coles  James  Laughlin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Coles  Miss  Marion  W.  Martin 

Neville  B.  Craig  James  Peters 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dobbins  Charles  E.  Pugh 

Nelson  Z.  Graves  Mrs.  Jofin  Reilly 

Mrs.  Charles  Hacker  Henry  Van  Beil 

James  P.  Henderson  Hon.  John  Wanamaker 

W.  E.  Hering  Frederick  Weber 
Horace  C.  Tones 
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Students'  Work — The  exhibit  of  applied  art  executed  by  students  of  the 
School  connected  with  the  Museum,  which  is  installed  in  the  North  Vestibule, 
has  been  considerably  augmented  and  greatly  improved  by  the  retirement  of  a 
part  of  the  collection  and  the  substitution  of  later  work. 


Paper  Money — A  large  and  important  collection  of  Colonial  and  Conti- 
nental notes  is  in  course  of  arrangement,  which  will  be  installed  at  an  early 
day  in  the  Coin  Room. 

School  Notes — Numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  permanent 
display  of  the  School  at  the  State  Educational  Museum  at  1  larrisburg,  chiefly 
collections  showing  the  sequence  in  processes  of  deriving  decorative  sugges- 
tions from  nature,  and  of  developing  ideas  of  form  and  ornament  for  practical 
design  and  construction,  and  a  large  exhibit  of  original  designs  for  interior 
decorations,  stained  glass,  wall  paper,  lace,  etc.,  stencils,  plant  analysis,  and 
photographs  of  craft  work,  pottery,  metal  and  furniture,  has  been  sent  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Miss  Edith  Pritchard,  of  Rome,  lectured  to  the 
members  and  the  students  of  the  School,  Monday  evening,  November  29th,  on 
"The  Golden  House  of  Nero."  Miss  Pritchard  is  a  student  of  the  American 
School  of  Archaeology  in  Rome,  lecturing  in  this  country  for  the  first  time. 

The  Association  has  also  secured  Mr.  Raymond  Duncan,  who  has  made 
important  discoveries  in  the  held  of  Hellenic  music  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts, 
to  lecture  here  on  the  evening  of  January  5th  upon  his  work  in  the  revival  of 
the  minor  arts  in  Greece,  where  he  has  been  living  for  some  years.  Mr.  Duncan 
is  an  American  returning  to  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  an 
interest  in  Hellenic  culture.  The  theme  chosen  by  the  Association  for  his  talk 
at  the  School  is  the  one  most  closely  related  to  the  subjects  studied  here,  but 
the  element  of  music  and  of  expressive  posture  will  also  be  considered. 

Miss  Florence  Hay,  a  member  of  the  Illustration  Class,  won  the  prize 
offered  for  a  book  cover  by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.  to  Art  students  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  Bunford  Samuel  has  presented  ten  fine  prints  of  lace  from  the 
Cluny  Museum,  Paris,  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  design. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School,  for  the 
election  of  officers,  and  other  business,  was  held  December  nth.  Mr.  M. 
Lawrence  Blumenthal  gave  a  comparison  of  his  past  year's  study  in  Europe 
with  his  course  here,  and  a  reception  was  given  to  all  new  pupils  who  have 
entered  the  Art  Department  this  season.  At  this  meeting  announcement  was 
made  of  the  scholarship  established  by  Mr.  William  Keehmle  Ramborger,  in 
memory  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  M.  Theresa  Keehmle,  which  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  an  associate  member  for  advanced  study. 
This  is  the  second  scholarship  endowed  for  this  purpose,  the  first  being  the 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  scholarship,  presented  by  Mrs.  John  Harrison,  which 
has  enabled  several  students  to  complete  their  graduation  courses. 


ACCESSIONS 

October — December,   1909 


CLASS 

A  n  i  ior  ii  i  ES 


An  MS    AN' n 

Armor  . . 


Furniture. 

(  iLASS 


Jewelry  .... 

Musical  In- 
struments 

Numismat- 
ics   

Textiles.  .  . 
Vehicles.  .  . 
Hooks 


OBJECT 
Silhouette,     Paper,     Profile    (if    Thomas    Zell, 

Philadelphia     

Spice     Box,    Tin,    Japanned,     Red     and     Gold 

Decoration,    England,    c.    1820 

Spear,   Steel,    Black  and   Gold    Lacquer,    lapan, 

Modern     ". 

Suit     of    Armor,     Metal,     Lacquer    and     Silk, 

Japan,     19th    Century     

Plate,  Porcelain,  Made  by  Minton  <!v  Company, 
Stoke-on-Trent,    England,    c.    1876 

Bowl,  Pottery,  Crude  Decoration  in  Black, 
Made  by  Pueblo  Indians,  U.  S.,   c.   1875.... 

Brick,  Clay,  Made  by  Chambers,  Bro.  &  Com- 
pany's Model  Brick  Machine,  at  the  Great 
Central    Fair    

Cup  and  Saucer,  Porcelain,  So-called  "Lowe- 
stoft"   Style,   China,  c.    1800 

Cup  and  Saucer,  Stoneware,  Commemorative 
of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Made  at  the 
Glasgow   Pottery,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1873 

Tea  Pot  and  Sugar  Bowl,  Pottery,  Pink  ana 
Gold  Decoration,  Made  at  the  Glasgow 
Pottery,   Trenton,   N.   J.,    1886 

Saucer.     Pottery,    Figure    Decoration 

Mug,  Pottery,  Printed  Portrait  of  Capt.  James 
Lawrence,  U.  S.  N.,  Liverpool,  England, 
c.    1814    

Figure,   Pottery,   God   Shu,   Lgypt,  Late   Period 

Plaque,  Pottery,  Glass  Glazed,  Centre  in  Form 
of  Eight-pointed  Tile,  on  Celadon  Ground, 
Persia,    17th   Century 

Wardrobe,  Chestnut,  Carved  in  Low  Relief, 
Probably    Pennsylvania-German,    Dated    1737 

Pitcher,  White,  Diamond  Pattern,  Made  by 
Baron  Henry  William  Stiegel,  Manheim, 
Pennsylvania,    C.     1 770 

Alabastron,  Sapphire  Blue,  Phoenicia,  c.  1000 
B.    C.    . 

3  Bottles,  Iridescent  Patina,  Phoenicia,  c.  Third 
Century    B.    C 

Cameo,  Shell,  Carved  Head  of  a  Bacchante. 
Italy,   c.    1875    

Piano,  Mahogany,  Made  by  Charles  Albrecht, 
Philadelphia,    c.    1790 

Coin,   Silver,   2-Keal    Piece,   Spain,    1718 

Medal,  Bronze,  Commemorative  of  the  Third 
Centenary  of  the  University  of  Ovieclo, 
Spain,    1908    

Gown,  Silk,  Buff,  U.   S.   Period  of  c.   1830 

Fichu,   Linen,   Embroidered,   U.  S.,  Old 

Palanquin,  Wood,  Black  Lacquer  with  Gold 
Decoration,   Japan,    1  8th   Century 

English    Seals,   by  J.    II.    Bloom 

Inquiry  Into  the  Difference  of  Style  Observ- 
able in  Ancient  Class  Paintings,  by  Charles 
Winston,    j    vols 


HOW  ACQUIRED 
Given  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 
Given  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 
Given  by  Mr.  T.  Broom  Belfield. 
(liven  by  Mr.  T.  Broom  Belfield. 
Given  by  Mr.  John  W.  Pepper. 
(liven  by    Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 

Given  by   Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 
Given  by   Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 

Given  by   Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 


Given  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 
Given  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 


Bought — Anglo-American  Pottery  Fund. 
Bought. 


Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 
Given  by  Mr.  John  T.   Morris. 

Given  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 

Bought — Annual  Membership  Fund. 

Bought — Annual  Membership   Fund. 

Given  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Warner  Engard. 
Given  by  Mr.   E.  W.   Patterson. 

Given  by  the   University  of  Oviedo. 
Given  by   Mrs.  Grace  E.   Miller. 
Given  by   Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell. 

Ciiven   by   Mr.  T.   Broom   Belfield. 
(liven  by  Prof.   Charles  E.  Dana. 

Given  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris. 
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MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 

John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman-  Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter 

Dr.  Alfred;  C. Lambdin  Mrs;  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 

JohnH-  McFadden  :'.,  Miss  Fajjnie  S>  Magee 

John  T.~ Morris  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 

John  W,- Pepper,,.  Mrs.  John Harrison,  ..ex  officio 

Edgar -V.  Seeler  Miss  Anna  Blanch ard,  Honorary 

Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  Director  of  the  Museum 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Assistant  Curator  and  Lecturer 

MONORARV      CURATORS 

Textiles,  Eaee  and  Embroidery Mrs."  John  Harrison 

Oriental  Pottery ,  Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Oriental  Carpets /.. . . .  Charles  F.  Williams 

European  Porcelain  ....... .;.  .. .Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

Arms  and.  Armor  f ,,. . .........:...,..,, Cornelius  Stevenson 

Furniture  and  Woodwork ............ ..i .  Gustav  Ketterer 

Musical  Instruments Mrs.  W.  D,  Frishmuth 

Prints^  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals" Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics  ,.  .  ".'■■ . . ; . .  ... . . ,  F:  D.  Langenheim 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts  \ Alexander  Stirling  Calder- 


Theodore  C.  Searci 
Charles  Bond 
Isaac  H.  Clothier 
Charles  E.  Dana 
James  H„  Cay       - 
Thom as  .  Skelton  Harrison 
John  Story  Jenks 
Dr..  Alfred  C.  LamrDin 
Edgar  V*.  <SeelEs 


INSTRUCTION 

Chairman 


COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  John  Harrison,  exoifi 


Jones  Wister 
William-  Wood 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Hippie 
Mrs.  James  Mifflin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts  .. 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 
Mrs.  Jqh n  WisteR 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


associate  committee  of  women   to  the-  board  or  trustees 


PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  John-  Harrison 

Secretary " 
Mrs-;  David  E.  Dallam 


VICS^PRES'lBeNT  .' 

Mrs.  '  Ed'w ard  H.  Ogden 

TREASURE* 

Mrs'.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott  : 


Mrs.  Edwin  Swift,  Batch 
Miss- Anna  Blanch  ard 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs-  William  T.  Carter 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
.Miss  Margaret  L.  Corues 
Miss  Ada  M.  Crozer- 
Mrs.  Rodman  Bt  Ellison 


Countess  Santa  Eulalia-  Mrs; 

Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing  Mrs.* 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth  -  Mrs. 

Mrs.  W. ' W-. .  Gibbs  Miss 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple  Mrs. 

Mrs;  J.  L.  Ketterlinus  Mrs. 

■Miss,  Nina 'Lea'  '  •  Mrs. 

Mrs.  John  H.  McFaDd.en  Mrs. 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee    .:.-  Mrs. 


James.  Mifflin 
Francis  F.  Milne 
Theodore  W.  Reath 
Elizabeth  C.  Roberts. 
Thomas  Roberts 
C  Shillard  Smith 
Cornelius  Stevenson 
John  Wister 
Tones  Wister 


HONORARY     MEMBERS 

Mrs    M:   Hampton  Todd  Miss    Hannah    A.    Zjsll 


Wad*  a*  the  -v«a  o*  tta*  Jtjt  Leaf  in  Sanaom  Stw**  l'hilauteipb'ia 


